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his dominions. The resumption of Church lands into the hands of the
sovereign and their grant under military tenure had continued, and
become so general that an equally general compensation had become
necessary. It may well be that it was at the suggestion of Alcuin and
in obedience to English precedent that this provision was made for the
clergy; for what clergy was not specified. And when Charlemagne con-
quered and organised Saxony he extended the law to his new acquisition.
Not only did he provide the clergy with glebe on the customary Teutonic
scale, as we have seen, but also with tithe. All holders of land, the king
included, were to pay tithe ecclesils et sacerdotibus. Though the clergy
who are to benefit are yet undefined, still the tithe is for clergy, and for
clergy only. No other recipient is mentioned; the exegesis of St Ambrose
has triumphed. From this time tithe, so understood, has a continuous
history throughout Western Christendom; it was introduced into the
Spanish peninsula as this was gradually recovered from Mohammedan
rule, and farther north it was from the first demanded as a right.

We have dealt hitherto with two general sources for the maintenance
of the clergy. Neither glebe nor tithe was due to individual gifts; they
were a universal provision, and it does not seem that anywhere was there
a considerable addition to this revenue. No doubt in the aggregate special
benefactions to the local clergy were numerous; in England, for instance,
it is not uncommon to find benefices with the additional endowment of
a "rectory manor,1' as at Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In such cases, some
lord, probably soon after the Norman Conquest, has bestowed a parcel of
his own rights, and till quite recently the rector has had copyhold tenants
of his own. Yet, in the main, glebe and tithe have been the maintenance
of the beneficed, and their history is that of a diminution rather than an
increase of their rights.

When we turn to bishops and monasteries we find persons and insti-
tutions who have no original share in these revenues, but have in course
of time largely engrossed them. The bishop, while the Christian Empire
survived in the West, was subsidised by the State, whose minister he was
for ecclesiastical purposes. But for an independent income of his own he
had to await the generosity, which was for the most part testamentary,
of the wealthier members of his flock. Their benefactions in land might,
and often did, lie in quarters distant from his diocese, and we have seen
the consequence in the origin of "peculiar" jurisdictions. But the bishops
had also exercised a considerable delegated authority on behalf of the
Emperor, and under the disorderly Merovingian rule none could take
their place. For civil purposes they were a necessary instrument Thus
it was natural that they should be regarded as royal officers, bearing the
same relation to their king and patron as the priest of the private church
bore to his lord; and also, when royal power grew weak, that the same
superiority over bishops should be claimed by local magnates. Theodoric V,
who died in 534, is the first king who is known to have sold bishoprics,
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